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MR. ANSELL’S HONEY-DESIGN SHOWN AT THE MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR.— (See page 676. ) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO0l’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 








OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
menibers. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGR, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 


i) 


. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
° EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

ERNEST R. Root, President. 

R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EuGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 

MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 

(a3" If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NoTe.—One reader writes: 
“*T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would bea very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
vf the American Bee Journal. 
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Or, Manual ot the Apiary, 
| 460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—igth Thon. 


LANQSUPOGN on... the Bee-Keepers dite: 
TheHONGY-BEE was 





Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 





A description of the book here is quite unnec. 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat. 

ng style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction, 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THE Bee-KEEPERS’ Guine, 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and syb. 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIvE away 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get. 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers, 


The following offer is made to PRESENT syb- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour. 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will ; + sce dhcegpal 

*y 3 : : + Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 

THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee | of Pol Coot’s took FREE as 2 presi 

Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we clut 

Journal for one year, with $3.00. it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
This is asplendid chance to get a 


$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
grand bee-book for a very little money NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
or work. 


and thus get the book as a premium. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


body try forit. Will YOU have one? 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


premium 





Let every 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 








The Novelty Pocket=Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side 


“oan 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 


















(Tuts CUT Is Tuk #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife —When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies im the handle, It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- ‘_ 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass a, 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described i 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 





Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are th \ 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and addres 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, 
tunate as to have one of the “ Noveltics,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an ide 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 
How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento 


give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, | 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


_ .. The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact ! 
this beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as : 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $32..) We will 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


*bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 
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* Too Previous *’ Unqueening.—Quite 
mber of beginners in bee-keeping make a 


ers I istake when, after they have ordered 
. ns from a dealer or breeder, they imme 
r Su itely kill the queens of the colonies where 





. ey wish to introduce the new queens when 
™ ey arrive. This isa risky and unnecessary 
e Bee ngtodo. Never destroy a reigning queen 
L Cog the queen sent for is received. Very 
nium te eens can not be sent by return mail, 
e clu even if so advertised. A breeder may be able 

; send by return mail almost invariably, but 

" than likely the bee-keeper who has been 
— so hasty as to kill the old queen before the 


ew one arrives is so unfortunate as to have 
1iling of his queen unavoidably delayed 


week. 


rcan not control all 


al days or a Even a queen- 


circumstances at 


a So the safest way is to wait until 
w queen is on hand, then proceed to 
’ ¢ the old queen and introduce the new 

‘@ ding to directions. 

<_> 
Discrepancies of Apiarian Writers 
isnot entire unanimity among the 
e-literature. Views are held that 
A imetrically opposed. Sometimes they 
istas much opposed as they seem) 
Sometimes wrong views are held. 
> es a difference of locality or a differ 
mditions may give rise to opposite 
. th views being right. Sometimes, 
fuller understanding may show 
e is really no discrepancy where dis 
XY ippeared., 
. in point is that of getting unfinished 
aned out by the bees. The Miller 
» have the sections in a pile with an 
so small that only one or two bees 
* tatime. The B. Taylor plan is to 
£ the sections so as to allow the 
4 ich One plan seems to be the 
\ ite of the other, yet a little ex 
\ 


show that both plans have the 


or action. 


» of scarcity expose a single section 


din a little while it will be so 
ered with bees that no part of the 
be seen, and the comb wi bye 
into little bits. If b any means 


managed that the bees shall not 


owded upon the comb, the bees 


ately empty the honey without 
e comb 
er plan 


that they 


Admit so few bees 


will not 


Says: 


be crowded upon 





the comb. The Taylor plan says: Spread 
out sO many sections that there will be 
no crowding. Each plan strives for the 
same thing—to prevent the bees crowding 


upon the comb. The Miller plan is safe in 


any case; the Taylor plan works more rapidly, 
but can be used only when 8 or 10 sections 


can be put out for each colony. 
—— 


were 


The Illinois 


awarded by C. 


Fair Premiums 
Dadant this year. 
of the State Bee-Keepers’ 


Secretary 


James A. Stone, 


Association, has sent us the list, which is as 


follows: 

Display of comb honey—Ist, J. A. Stone & 
Son, $20; 2d, Chas. Becker, $15; 3d, G. M. 
Rumler, $10. 

Collection labeled cases containing 12 or 


from different 
A. Stone & 


more pounds of white honey 
flowers—lst, Chas. Becker, 88; J. 


Son, 8: G. M. Rumler, 83. 


Collection labeled cases containing 12 or 
more pounds of amber or dark honey from 
different flowers—lIst, Chas. Becker, 88; 2d, G. 
M. Rumler. &5. 

Case white clover comb honey, 12 to 24 


pounds—Ist, Aaron Coppin, $4; 2d, Geo. A 

Hunt. 83: 3d, J. A. Stone & Son, &2. 

of sweet ¢ honey, 12 to 24 

Becker, $4; 2d, J. A 

\aron Coppin, &2 

comb honey, 12 to 24 

pounds—Ist, Chas. Becker, 84; 2d, J. A 

Stone & Son, S38: 3d, G. M. Rumler, $2 
Display of extracted honey Ist. Chas 


Case lover comb 
pounds—lIst, Chas 
Stone & Son, S33. 38d, 


Case of basswood 


Eg oot B ~%d. J. A. Stone & Son. &15 7 
Rumler, S10 
5 y extracting on the grounds at ( 
Becker, #5; 2d, J. A. Stone & Son, 33 
Frame of comb honey for extracting—Ist 
G. M. Rumler. 85: 2d, Chas. Becker, 83 
J. A. Stone & Son, S2 
Display of candied honey—lIst, C. Becker, 
20: Yd. J. A. Stone & Son, S15: 3d. G M 


Rumler, } 
Display of beeswa Ist. J A Stone « 
S10: 3d. G M, 


Son, Bld: Bd, Chas secker, 
Rumler, 35 

One-frame hive of dark ae lian 
bees—Ist, G. M. Rumler, #4; 2d, C. Bee} 


observatory 


One-frame observatory hive of solide tal 
ian bees—Ist, Chas. Becker, 34; 2d, G. M 
Rumler, 33 

One-frame observatory hive of Carniolan 


hees—Ist. J. A. Stone 


gecker, 33 


“& Son, 84; 2d, Chas 





Honey-vinegar, one lf gallon, with recipe 
for making—Ist. G. M. Rumler, $4; 2d, J. A 
Stone & Son, 83; 3d, Chas. Becker, $2 

Display of designs honey or beeswax 
Ist. J. A. Stone & Son, S12: 2d, Chas. Becker 
S&S: 3d, G. M. BR er, &6, 

> 


The Colorado Convention.—The 22d 


‘ Colorado State Bee 


annual sessivo 

Keepers (sso wi be held in Repre 
sentatives Ha Stat Capitol, Denver, Nov 
Is. 19 and 2 1 hie following program bas 
been prepare the program committee 


The secretar D. W. Working, says it i 


probable that ere will be a few minor 


changes in the program, but nearly all the 





papers have been definitely promised, and 


that a profitable and interesting meeting is 
assured. 
to the usual officers’ reports, 


the following 


In addition 


discussions of questions, etc., 


papers, addresses, etc., will be given: 
Grading Honey—J. 8. Bruce. 
Summary of the Recent Discussions on 


Breeding—F. L. Thompson. 
President’s Address—R. ¢ 
Stereopticon Talk, 


. Aikin. 
Illustrating Bee-Keep- 


ing in the United States and Canada—E. R. 
Root. 

The Interests of Isolated Bee-Keepers 
Frank Drexel. 


Advice to Beginners—H. C. Morehouse. 

Methods of Wintering Bees—L. F. Jouno 

A Good Honey-House—T. Lytle. 

Abnormal Swarming-Fever Mrs. A. J. 
Barber, 


Stereopticon Lecture—The Anatomy of the 
Honey-Bee—Prof. C. P. Gillette 
Long-Tongued Honey-Bees—Prof. Gillette 


When to Produce Extracted Honey—A. F 
Foster. 

Extension of State 
W. Working 

The National Bee 
C. Aikin 


Association Benefits—D 


Keepers’ Association—R. 


An attractive feature will be the exhibit of 


bees and bee-products. rhe premium list 


of which we have not seen) should 


attract a large and representative showing of 


the work of our little storers of sweets 


It is earnestly hoped that there may be a 
large attendance. The Colorado Association 
is practicallythe only rival of the National, 


both in mefibership andfyalue to the bee 
of the I 


there may be 


keeping industry nited States Some 


day we trust others to clain 
such a distinction. 
—s 
How Long are Brood«Combs Good ? 
To this 


question a bee-keeper replies in 


Centralblatt, that at the most they should not 


be used more than three or four years, one 


reason therefor being that the queen shows 


Which the 


It would be ve r 


her preference for new combs in 


bees are better cde veloped 


hard to convince the mass of bee keepers that 


ustas wel developed bees do not proceed 


And 


fresh COTMDS Is Geeclce 


from combs 20 years old, 


that queen 
prefer to lay in 
against the obsery 


ations of many bee-keepers 


on this sice 
a 
Correct Use of Bee-Keeping Terms 


isa matter of some consequence It has been 


difficult lo have the sé 


oO hive for colony ” eliminated from our 
bee-literature Swarm " for ** colony was 
also quite common Now that the tenden 

toward correctness in terms has become some 


what general, there seems to be a letting up 


under the plea that 


thing 


several names for the 


same gives a pleasing variety. This is 
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much to be regretted. Variety secured at the 
expense of perspicuity can hardly be pleasing. 

A reputable journal has so many times used 
the word ‘stand’? when ‘colony’? was 
meant that it can hardly be otherwise under- 
stood than that such use is approved. The 
word ‘‘stand’’ having a specific use in bee- 
keeping as designating the thing upon which 
a hive stands, its use in another sense serves 
just as much for confusion as for variety. Is 
there any argument for the use of ‘‘ stand” 
when ‘colony ”’ meant, that will not 
equally support the use of ‘‘hive’’ in the 
same way ¢ A single word for each idea, and 
a single idea for each word, gives a clearness 
of understanding for which no amount of 
variety will compensate. Two words for the 
same idea andtwo ideas for the same word 
are common enough, let us not add to the 
confusion. 


is 





— 
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Weekly Budget. ; 


Mr. WALTER R. ANSELL, Of Ramsey Co., 
Minn., sent us the photograph from which 





) 


tH. 





was taken our front-page engraving this 
week. He had this to say about it: 


‘*T enclose a photograph of a honey-comb | 
caused my bees to produce for the Minnesota 
State Fair exhibit. It took first premium for 
novel design. My little boy was placed by 
its side in order to show its relative size. The 
weight is about 40 pounds. With the aid of 
a glass my descriptive card can be easily read 
on the photograph.”’ 

The card attached 
information: 

**CIRCUMAPOLIS.” 

** These concentric cylinders of honey-comb 
all rest on the same base, the inner one 
being 9 inches deep. When made by the 
bees, they occupied an inverted position, the 


contains the following 


present base then forming tne cover of the 
hive.”’ 
7 

Mr. W. W. Laturop, of Fairfield Co., 
Conn., writing us recently had this to say 
about ** The Home Circle”? department in 
this journal: 

Eprror York :—Ever since Prof. Cook be- 


gan his home circle papers I have intended to 
write and tell you how well I likethem. If 
there was nothing else in the American Bee 
Journal I would still keep on taking it. They 
alone are worth a dollar a yearto me. I hope 
some time they will be published in book 
form, for Ishould like to have such a book 
in my library. 

I have had so much to say tomy wife about 
Prof. Cook, and have read to her from his 
home papers at different times, until now, 
whenever I am cross and say or do something 
that I ought not to, she says, ‘‘Is that the 
way Prof. Cook would do ?”’ or, ‘* Come now, 
Prof. Cook, you have forgotten yourself.”’ 
Of course, this stops further trouble. So you 
see, Mr. York, the home circle papers do good 
in one home, at least. 


Tue NOVEMBER DELINEATOR.—A season- 
able atmosphere rises from the various useful 
and valuable features of the November Delin- 
eator. The styles shown are those for early 
winter: the dressmaking article tells about 
the making of coats; the fancy needlework 
article bears upon Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas gifts; the crocheting articles are those of 
a winter character; the gardening article 
deals with the pruning and protection of rose- 
trees throughout winter. Every woman who 
wishes to get splendid value for her expendi- 
ture should buy the Delineator for itself. It 
in turn will help her to economize in house- 
hold matters at every point. Published by 
the Butterick Publishing Co., New York. N. 
: - 
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YAU RU RURAL UA 


The 32d annual convention of the 
National Bee- Keepers’ Association was 
called to order at 7:30 p.m., Sept. 10, 
by Pres. E. R. Root, of Ohio, who 
called on Rev. E. T. Abbott, of Mis- 
souri, to offer prayer. Mayor Diehl, 
ot Buffalo, was then introduced to the 
convention and delivered the following 


Address of Welcome. 


I don’t know as the Mayor can enter- 
tain you very long, but I wish to ex- 
tend to youa most hearty welcome to 
our city, and I am sure that your delib- 
erations will be of benefit to your- 




















PRES. E. R. ROOT 


selves, and not alone to yourselves, 
but to others. A small incident comes 
to my mind, which is no doubt very 
familiar to you, but to me, as a city 
man, it was very strange when I first 
saw it. Some twelve or thirteen years 
agoI happened to be ina small Alsa- 
tian village, and all of a sudden there 
was great consternation, and the word 
came that the bees were swarming. I 
had nothing else to do except to be—as 
any boy might be—ready to see any- 
thing that came along, and it amused 
me to see the farmers in this small vil- 
lage flock to where the swarm was 
alighting on a tree, and, with mittens 
on, gather the bees into baskets and 
carry them off with satisfaction. I 
inquired about it and told him I was 
from America, and he said, ‘‘I would 
like to show you something that your 





country is responsible for, and which 
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The Buifalo Convention. 


Report of the Proceeding of the Thirty-Second Annua] 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Buffalo, New York, 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 
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has been of great benefit to the people 
of Alsace.’’ And he took me into an 
addition to his barn and showed mea 
large tin tub and showed me how the 
Americans had taught them to get the 
honey out of the combs by the centrif. 
ugal method, and it, of course. pleased 
me as an American citizen very m 
and shows me that your meeting 
to-night must be of benefit to you and 
of benefit to everybody. 

I hope that, in the interval betwee, 
your deliberations, you may have a 
opportunity to see our beautiful Expo- 
sition, which will certainly show a 
large number of exhibits that will be 
of interest to you; and not alone the 
exhibits but the beauty, the advance. 
ment, so to say, of civilization, in our 
color schemes and everything that per 
tains to that; and, aside from that, | 
hope you will also, as time permit 
see not alone the Exposition, but our 
beautiful city. I think we have 
most beautiful city in the world: w 
certainly have as nice homes, mor 
asphalt streets and the finest a 
water in the world; and our commercé 
will certainly be enhanced by all the 
advantages we now have, and which 











our good Government has done for th 
city of Buffalo by placing that ver 
extensive breakwater before our city 
gates. 

In closing,I wish to inform 1 
having just heard from the President 


bedside, I think Ican safely tell 5 
that the danger line has passed, and 
the President will get well. And nov 
extending to you all the courtesies 
our city, and the freedom, | pe y 
will accept the same, so that when j 
return to your homes you n 
pleasant remembrance of ou: 





Rev. E. T. Abbott, of 
responded as follows to the Ma) 
address: 


dress. 


Response to the Mayor’s 


It is surely a source of « gi) 
great pleasure to me to resp S 
an address of welcome, on nt 
its significance. Bee-keepi' 
always received the recog: 
should at the hands of Go. 
the hands of the cities wh: 
held our meetings. I hi: 
sometimes that the citi 
large cities were too indifi 
I believe to be the most e: 
which we are doing, an: 
said that the mayor of 
like the city of Buffalo, ' 
to stop his many duti 
among the bee-keepers t 
to the city, I said there 
mistake about it. Id 
we have ever gotten suc 
from any city governm 
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| of my experience in attend- 
neetings of the National Bee- 
IK Association, and I have at- 
t all of them for a number of 
, nd I said this means well; but 
by the Mayor has explained 
matter tome. I understand 
is. The Mayor is of German 
de _and the Germans arethe best 


t ie 


bee-keepers there are in America, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that America 
is dvance of Germany in bee-keep- 
ing. yet there is more enthusiasm in 
Ge iny with regard to the industry 
t in America,and there are more 
Germans who havea clear and intelli- 


conception of farm bee-keeping 

any other class of people; there 
more Germans who are making it 
profitable in connection with other 

griculture—for I look upon it as a 
branch of agriculture. 

And nowlam glad that the people 
of Buffalo have had the good sense to 
elect to this high office the gentleman 
who was so closely in touch with 
Mother Earth—so closely in touch with 
the soil, from which all the wealth of 
the land, and out of which all the glory 
and beauty of this great city have 
been builded. I say I am glad to know 
that the people of Buffalo have had 
the good sense to do athing of that 
kind. It speaks well for the future of 
the country, for what is needed is to 
bring the country and the city in close 
touch which each other, to get the 
farmer to understand that he is nota 
‘ hayseed,’’ to get the citizen of the 
great city to understand that all the 
brain doesn’t walk abroad on asphalt 
pavements; to get these facts, these 
two facts, clearly before the American 
people will be worth a great deal; when 
commerce and trade and traffic join 
hands with the man who holds the 
handles of the plow, when rural pur- 
suits and city commerce move hand in 
hand and co-operate with each other, 
then we will have reached what I 
believe to be the ideal nation. 


I am not surprised, of course, that 
the Mayor welcomes us to the city. 
‘e are a great people and deserve 
to be welcomed! We may be farm- 
ers and ordinary professionals, a great 
many of us, but we are the sweet- 
est people on top of God’s earth. 
There isn’t any sweeter people that 
walk the earth, men and women both, 
than the bee-keepers; they deal in the 
sweetest, purest, healthiest, noblest 
sweet that the world has ever known. 
It is distilled by the chemistry created 
by the Almighty alone; it is drawn 
of the vital energies of the uni- 
verse ; it is made in a retort created by 
the hands of the Almighty and gath- 
cred by insects that has inhabited 
t world away back into geological 
and stored away by them in a 
that baffes the skill of man and 
the most expert scientific man 
tate. Itis true we are told that 
manufacture comb honey out of 
and fillit with glucose and sell 
‘ignorant people of the city for 
re article, but we bee-people 
that it is a newspaper canard. 
Oo nut dothat. There isn’t any 
factured comb honey. I hope 
ill get in print to-morrow in big 
But I tell you what they do: 
inscrupulous city man takes a 
bit of real good honey and puts 
it deal of real dirty, stinking 
glucose into it, and puts it into 


es 


out 


| 


a nice-looking bottle and labels it with 
a nicer-looking label, ‘‘ Pure Clover 
Honey,”’ and sells it to the people who 
are green enough to buy it, and this 
has greatly injured our industry. 

Now, to get back to my original 
propisition, that I was glad the city 
government was taking notice of us. 
Here is where the city government can 
greatly aid wus, here is where the 
national government can aid us, when 
they come to our rescue and make it 
impossible for a man tosell anything 
for what itis not. Here is a work that 
the government of the city of Buffalo 
can take in hand and make ita 
criminal offense to sell a man a spoon- 
ful of honey and four spoonfuls of 
glucose allfor honey. Anybody who 
wants four spoonfuls of glucose mixed 
with a spoonful of honey has a right 
to buy it, but call it what it is, a mix- 
ture, and let people use it as a mixture, 
but the bee-keepers protest against 
having it sold for honey, for it is not 
honey; it isa fraud, that is what we 
call it out West. 

Now, friends, I think I have said 
enoughand have taken enough of your 





EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


| time. I think we all appreciate the 

words of welcome that have been ex- 
| tended to us, and I want to say to you, 
| Mr. Mayor, that we will avail ourselves 
| of them, we shall walk on your streets, 
| we shall go out and see the great Pan 
| American, and, of course, this has been 
| the greatest exposition of the kind 
that has ever been held, except one we 
shall hold in St. Louis, in 1903, the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. We 
wish Buffalo Godspeed, and all suc- 
cess, but we now,in behalf of the 
great, large-hearted people of the 
great State of Missouri, invite you to 
come and receive our welcome in that 
State of Jesse James, if you please, 
but of intelligence, progress and vir- 
tue, in 1903. We will have an exposi- 


tion that will astonish not only the 
United States, but the world, for they 
are coming from all over the world, 


just as you have them here. I thought 
Buffalo could never have an exposition 
| like Chicago, but I want to say to Mr. 
York, who lives in Chicago, that when 


| 
| 


he gets out to the Pan-American he 
will see that the last is the best; and 
it looks now as if we were going to 
get just as many bee-keepers together 
here, and if we don’t get so many in 
number we will make up in enthusi- 
asm for what we lack in numbers, and 
we will have the best North American 
meeting we have ever had in the his- 
tory of this society. I thank you for 
your attention. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, of Ohio—I notice 
here several Ontario Bee- Keepers’ 
Association badges, andIam so well 
pleased with it that I am going to 
move you that we give to all the mem- 
bers of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation that are present with those 
badges on, the privileges of this floor, 
and to participate in all our discussions 
and answer questions, and to feel per- 
fectly free and at home. I move you 
that we extend that privilege to them. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Abbott and carried. 

Mr. John Newton, of Ontario, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation—In behalf of our Association 
I would thank you for your kindness 
to us, and this invitation to take in the 
discussions the same as your own mem- 
bers. I am sure that we will be 
pleased to doso, and I know that we 
will feel at home, just as we tried to 
make your society at home when we 
had you in our midst. 


Pres. Root—We have no set pro- 
gram. Weare trying the experiment 
of having just a question-box, and it 
possibly may be a failure, but we have 
some men here who, we know, if they 
havea mind to, can makeit a grand 
success. A good supply of questions 
has been handed tothe secretary, Dr. 
Mason,and as we have no comimnit- 
tee on question-box, he will read the 
first one. 

Dr.C. C. Miller, of Illinois—I think it 
would be well to mention in connection 
with this matter that any member is en- 
tirely at liberty tohand in any question 
that he wants discussed. 


AN APIARY OF CROSS BEES. 


Dr. Mason then read the first ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is to be done with an api- 
ary of cross bees ?’’ 

Dr. Miller—I overheard a lady right 
here saying, ‘‘ Kill them.’”’ If I had 
an entire apiary of cross bees I should 
first, to introduce 


want, some new 
blood of a kind that would be more 
gentle. This, however, is what will 


come in the experience of any bee- 
keeper who has any number of colo- 
nies; he will find after a time that he 
will go out some day and there will be 
a lot of cross bees after him, and if he 
takes pains enough to watch closely 
he will find that all those 
come from one or two 
then all he needs to do is to kill one 
queen and introduce another queen ; 
and a curious thing about that is, that 
a change in the disposition of the bees 
has seemed to be much more rapid 
than the change in the blood of the 
that is, if I find one such cross 
colony and kill the queen and intro- 
duce another, within two weeks’ time, 
although there would be no change yet 
in the that is, the same bees 
would be there, there would be a very 
decided change in their deportment, 
and although it seems rather unrea- 
sonable to suppose sucha thing to be 


cross bees 
colonies, and 


bees ; 
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the case, it looks to me as if the simple 
presence of the queen had something 
to do with the disposition of the bees. 

Pres. Root—-Sometimes the cause 
suggests the remedy. Sometimes bees 
are very cross in an apiary under cer- 
tain kinds of management. Speaking 
about cross bees, it seemed to me that 
the crossest bees I ever saw were the 
bees in southern California. It seemed 
to me that they were trained to be 
cross; I could not get anywhere near 
the apiaries without protection, and 
sometimes if I was half a mile away 
they would come out to meet me. I 
fellto wondering why they were so 
cross. The great majority of bee- 
keepers there produce extracted honey. 
Their hives are any old box, and they 
leave one or two inches of space be- 
tween the extracting and the brood 
frames. When they separate the upper 
story from the lower one and get ready 
to extract they break all this comb, 
and it irritates the bees. The bees are 
what we would calla very good grade 
of hybrids, and they are not naturally 
very cross bees, but tearing the combs 
to pieces is apt to irritate them more 
or less. 

N. A. Kluck, of Illinois—I have had 
a little experience with cross bees. In 
working around them, should they get 
cross, thoroughly smoke them and 
then kick the hives. I whip my bees 
when they are cross, and smoke them 
till they don’t know anything. 

W. L. Coggshall, of New York—I 
would not give them that treatment. 
I may kick the hives, but the bees are 
subdued before I kick the hive. I had 
a boy take off 80 top stories last Tues- 
day, and after the bees were subdued— 
you may have a wrong impression 
about the kicking—when the bees are 
subdued, they are just as peaceable as 
can be, and kicking them doesn’taffect 
them ; to kick off the top story wouldn’t 
hurt anything. 

Pres. Root—I have noticed that in 
cutting down a bee-tree, as soon as the 
tree falls the bees are apt to be very 
cross, but when one takes an axe and 
begins to chop away at the tree the 
bees seem to be demoralized. Severe 
smoking is liable to induce robbing. 


SPRING DWINDLING AND THE REMEDY. 


‘*Is spring dwindling a disease? If 
so, what is the remedy ?’’ 

Dr. Miller—How many think it isa 
disease ? 

Mr. Kluck—Old bees, is it not ? 

Mr. Abbott—What do you mean by 
disease ? 

W. Z. Hutchinson. of Michigan—My 
idea of spring dwindling is imperfect 
wintering. They need to have good 
food. Good food is the pivot of suc- 
cessful wintering. If you have good 
food and protect the bees you will not 
have spring dwindling. I think spring 
dwindiiug is the result of poor winter- 
ing. I would not call it a disease, un- 
less an overloading of the system from 
confinement constitutes a disease. 

Mr. Abbott—Doesn’t a cold spring 
have something to do with it ? 
Mr. Hutchinson—I think 
have something to do with it. 

Mr. Abbott—I would like to suggest 
that spring dwindling is frequently 
the result of foolish feeding. I have 
known a great many people to kill off 
their bees with feeding. Take the 
average farm bee-keeper and he is just 
as likely to cause spring dwindling by 


it would 





feeding his bees as to do them any 
good, if he feeds them late in the fall. 
A great many bees are provoked to fly 
out in the spring by foolish feeding, 
when, if they were left alone, and not 
fed at all, would not break the cluster, 
and the result is they wear themselves 
out before it is time for the queen to 
lay any eggs. Some people wonder 
why it is, and say they followed the 
bee-books, but the man who isn’t in- 
tending to use brains in connection 
with bee-books would be better off 
without them, especially when it comes 
to feeding. Farmers come to me and 
say, ‘‘I thought my bees were a little 
short, and I fixed them up some syrup 
and put it under the hive, and I have 
been feeding them for a long time,” 
when the mercury was standing down 
below freezing all the time, and a man 
who feeds bees when the mercury is in 
that condition is simply producing 
spring dwindling; and if you should 
define disease as an abnormal condi- 
tion, I should say it was a disease. 


Pres. Root—As I understand Mr. 
Abbott, feeding in the spring hasa 
tendency to cause the bees to fly out, 
and they become chilled and do not 
get back. 

Mr. Abbott—Not only that, but the 
over-activity of the bee exhausts its 
vitality. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I thought it was the 
result of imperfect wintering. 

Mr. Abbott—I don’t believe it. 

Mr. Hutchinson — Mr. McEvoy, in 
Canada, has very good success in win- 
tering his bees, and he crowds them 
down on five or six combs of solid 
honey, and does that so that they can 
not breed towards spring,and if those 
combs are not full of honey he feeds 
them till they are full, and will not 
take any more food. He feeds that in 
the fall. 

Dr. Miller—I confess, to begin with, 
that I do not know what is the cause 
of spring dwindling. It isa matter 
of exceeding consequence sometimes to 
all of us, andI would like very much if 
we could get at what is the cause of it. 
In the first place, I think we all would 
be very likely to agree that it is nota 
disease. Itis a condition. Not such 
a condition as would be called a dis- 
ease, however, and the facts that have 
been started are all in the line with the 
observation of any one who takes 
pains tomake any observation about 
itatall. It would be worth something 
to us if we could get down to find out 
what is the condition that is produced. 
Now, it may be true, for instance, that 
food of a certain kind brings about 
that condition, but what is that condi- 
tion? Will feeding and making them 
fly out at inopportune times make 
spring dwindling? and is that all 
there is of spring dwindling? Is it 
simply the fact that a number of bees 
have flown out and become lost ? That 
is not spring dwindling according to 
my observation. It issomething more 
than that. I don’t know that I know 
what that condition is, but I will say 
this much about it, that when you find 
spring dwindling I think you will 
almost always find that the number of 
bees present in the hive compared with 
the amount of brood is always small. 
Now, I would like to know, as a matter 
of fact, whether the observation of my 
friends here agrees with that. Is that 
the common thing? It has appeared 
to me to be the case that, whenever I 


| of bees by what I called spring 


had a case of spring dwii 
were too few bees in the | to tz 
care of the brood that was there, No 
if that is a common thing, | 
to know it. 

H. lL. Case, of New York—aA ;¢ 
years ago, in the latter part 
and forepart of May, I lost 


| ling. The fall before my bees ¢ 
ered a large quantity of honey-dey 
and the winter was a severe one: j; 
kept them in the hives perhaps four 
months without giving them a { 


Now, I believe the reason I had spring 


4 


dwindling that winter, or that spring, 
was on account of improper food, 
the conditions were improper for thei; 
prosperity ; if they had had one or two 
good flights in the autumn, so that 
they could fly right out on a warm day 
and have a good flight, I think it would 
have been better. I saved only 2 
small colonies, and after the first good 
day that we had when the bees could 
fly out I didn’t lose any more bees to 
speak of. Now, I agree with Mr. 
Hutchinson, that improper feeding and 
the conditions through winter, confin- 
ing them to their hive and they con- 
suming too much food, made them lazy, 
and they could not get out to relieve 
themselves, and the result was that! 
lost the 80 colonies. 

Pres. Root—It is very evident that 

there are a good many causes that in- 
duce spring dwindling. 

Mr. Kluck— Would the gentleman 
state the time when the bees gathered 
that honey-dew ? 

Mr. Case—It was the forepart of 








and 


September. I went bee-hunting at the 
time. I spend some time in the fall 


hunting wild bees, and there was so 
much honey-dew on the forest leaves 
in my section that they would not pay 
any attention to honey. I could not 
get a bee to return to the box, and you 
could go into the forest and it would 
seem as if there was a swarm of bees, 
and they filled the hives full, from 2 
to 30 pounds of that honey-dew in the 
course of, as I remember, five or six 
days, and they sealed it nicely, but 
couldn’t do much, and let it go, with 
the results that I have stated. 

Pres. Root—How many have had 
experience with spring dwindling ¢ 

Dr. Miller—Now I wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you would ask how many e 
had cases of spring dwindling ir 
little or no brood was present 
hive. 

Pres. Root—If I understand t! 
tor, he finds a condition wh 
sometimes find in our apiary a 
March, when the bees evident 
that their numbers are small, a 
they must have some brood to 
the animal heat, and the que 
little more than they can tak« 
and they spread out too mucl 
on the outside edges. I have 
bees so spread out on the 
brood that they would all die 

Dr. Miller—Further than th 
had a number of cases wh 
were too few bees, and they ! 
to cover the brood, and ha 
ently had a consultation and 
was too much for them, and 
swarmed out. 

J. S. Callbreath, of New \ 

a colony very strong with b 
fora good queen and int! 
the next spring. I happ 
i there so that I could wa 
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n occasionally. I noticed, with 
ny, that hadso many old bees 
field, it began rearing brood 
arlier than any of the others, 
a little while they were dead. 
a condition of exhausted vital- 
you have just said. They get 
urry about rearing brood to see 
ey could not possibly save the 


es. Root—The remedy, it would 
would be implied from the dis- 
ion. It would be protection, proper 
ing, food given at the right time; 
those are conditions that we can 
well meet. 

br. Miller—If there is anything like 

rectness in my diagnosis, then one 
ing in the remedy would be to have 
large quantity of young bees in the 
fall, and anything that would tend to 
that—but I confess that I do not know 
whether my diagnosis is right. 

Pres. Root—Proper feeding, proper 
protection, food properly given—and 
when I say protection I mean in double- 
walled hives or indoors, a proper in- 


door repository with sufficient ventila-- 


tion. All these things may help to 
offset unusual conditions that we can 
not control in the way of weather, and 
the cause suggests the remedy. 


J. S. Barb, of Ohio—I had experience 
in spring dwindling, and I find that 
double-walled hives are not very much 
better than single ones. Asa general 
thing you will have a lot of old bees to 
start with in the fall, and that condi- 
tion prevents them from rearing brood 
in the spring. 

Pres. Root—I have noticed that the 
colonies were liable not to get in con- 
dition without protection. Last win- 
ter, by oversight, we left out 10 small 
colonies without double walls, and 
nearly every one of them got down to 
a handful. Those that were right 
alongside of them in double walls got 
through all right. It all depends upon 
what we understand by disease. If we 
take Mr. Abbott’s definition of abnor- 
mal condition, then it is a disease. 

Dr. Miller—Suppose you hada col- 
ony with nothing but drones in it, 
would you call that a disease ? 

Mr. Abbott—A bad one, worse than 
a convention with no women. 

Dr. Miller—How many think that 
spring dwindling is a disease ? 

Pres. Root—Let us have a show of 
hands. How many think spring 

windling is a disease? Now, how 
many think it is not? Evidently the 

nvention doesn’t think it is a dis- 





SINFECTING FOUL-BROODY HIVES. 


‘Is it best to disinfect foul-broody 


Mason—Yes, it is just as impor- 
) disinfect a hive as it is to dis- 
t foul honey. 

- McEvoy, of Ontario—Why not 
it up ? 

Mason—It doesn’t pay. It is 
er to disinfect it. Understand 
the question is, ‘‘a foul-broody 


s. Root—’The question as I under- 
it implies a diseased hive in 
1 there have been bees that have 
foul brood, that naturally was the 
ntion of the question. 
_Miller—Whatever the intention 
nave been, I think that Dr. Mason 
sa good point there, and there is 
r question to be answered. When 





a colony of foul-broody bees has been 
in a hive, is that hive always a foul- 
broody hive ? that is the point he wants 
raised. 

Pres. Root—Is a hive that has con- 
tained bees that have had the foul- 
brood disease necessarily a foul-broody 
hive? 

Dr. Mason—lI can answer that just 
as easily by saying no. 

Mr. Kluck—- According to Mr. France, 
the foul brood inspector of Wisconsin, 
he claims that a foul-broody bee ina 
hive would make it necessary to disin- 
fect that hive. He gave us to under- 
stand in our bee-convention of north- 
ern Illinois that that was so. 

Mr. McEvoy—lIt is not possible. Un- 
derstand, I have thousands of experi- 
ence in the test cases for pretty nearly 
25 years, and I have never had a single 
old hive disinfected in any way. 

Mr. Abbott—Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea if we would bring out exactly 
what foul brood is, and what is the 
nature of the disease, and where it 
manifests itself? If it isa germ, un- 
der what condition is that germ devel- 
oped? That is, where do they locate ? 
We know that the germ of tuberculosis 
locates itself in some of the glands of 
the human body. Now, let us get an 
answer fron Mr. McEvoy, or some one 
else that has had experience with foul 
brood. I never had any experience but 
once. Iknow from scientific investi- 
gation that it isa germ. Now, where 
is that germ developed? Let these 
people who do not understand the the- 
ory of foul brood see why it should not 
get into the hive. 

Mr. McEvoy—This man has asked 
one of the most important questions 
that I have ever heard put in my life. 
Honey, to become diseased, must first 
be stored in the stain-marked cells, 
that is, a cell where the foul matter 
has dried down, or where the bees are 
making room for more honey, when 
they move the honey from an unfilled 
cell to cells not finished; but when 
honey is gathered from the fields and 
stored side by side with these stain- 
marked cells, the honey in the next 
cellis sound. It is the only possible 
way to spread it. Now, take combs 
from a diseased colony, I don’t care 
how badly it may be affected, if the 
honey is stored in these new combs 
that never had brood in, and extracted, 
and the combs given back to the bees 
when they are clean, these combs can 
be used in any hive in the world and 
not give disease. 

Mr. Abbott--Now, then, germs ap- 
pear in two conditions, the active or 
germ condition, and the sporadic con- 
dition. A germ, when it is active, can 
be destroyed--I might sayin the egg 
condition. Now, is the germ of foul 
brood in the egg condition in this dry 
cell, or is itin the sporadic condition 
and carried out with the honey and 
developed with the honey that is put 
into this cell when it is in that condi- 
tion ? Isit practically a germ dormant 
in that cell and can not carry or com- 
municate itself to another cell. and 
can only be imparted to another cell 
by honey being put on to it, and such 
a condition created as will hatch the 
egg and thus spread it out ? 

Mr. McEvoy Or that honey moved 
to another cell and spoilit. As far as 
I ever went, I know that the honey 
falling from these cells will give the 
disease. 





Mr. Abbott—Now, then, if that spore, 
as the scientific men would call it, is 
placed in another cell, evidently it will 
develop. If that spore was lodged on 
the side of a hive, there would not be 
any possible condition by which that 
spore would develop on the side of the 
hive. If it would, why, then, you 
would have to change your answer ? 

Sidney S. Sleeper, of New York 
Now, are these germs vegetable or ani- 
mal? In speaking of spores, that 
would indicate that they were vegeta- 
ble germs; in speaking of eggs, that 
would indicate that they were animal 
germs. 

Mr. Abbott—I simply wish to say 
that I used the word egg so that those 
people who haven’t spent 25 years 
studying science will know what I 
mean. 

O. L. Hershiser, of New York—Can 
this dried matter move itself? What I 
mean is, that when the bees are moved 
from diseased cells, then one honey is 
diseasing the other; but as far as it 
going out from these cells through the 
hive to enter other cells, I do not think 
it is possible. 

Dr. Mason—What do you mean by 
its going out? 

Mr. Hershiser— What I mean is, that 
it would sort of riseand go through 
the colony. 

Pres. Root—What he means is, 
whether the disease would pass through 
the hive from one cell to another. 

Mr. McEvoy—It does not do that. 

Dr. Mason—I don’t believe it does. 

Dr. Miller—I want to confess that 
the President at one time straightened 
me out on that. I had gotten it into 
my head that these things were ani- 
mals, and that they were eggs. 

Mr. Abbott—Germs are animals, 
sometimes. 

Dr. Mason—Are foul-bood germs ani- 
mals ? 

Mr. Abbott—I don’t think anybody 
in the house knows. 

Dr. Miller—I think if we talk of 
them as seeds there will be less danger 
of misapprehension. Suppose the 
spores had gotten upon the sides of a 
hive. Now, if those spores were there 
in connection with honey, and the bees 
would take that honey, then you might 
get the disease from that hive, but I 
can’t conceive of itin any other way. 
If there are spores there on the sides of 
the hive the bees are not going to take 
them up inany way. I understand Mr. 
McEvoy to hold that view, and it seems 
to me that that ought to make it pretty 
clear; and I confess to you that I never 
saw it as clearly as I do tonight. It 
makes me see more clearly than I ever 
did before, why he insists upon it in 
opposition to the views of a great many 
practical men, that it is not necessary 
to cleanse the hive, because if the 
spores are there—if the bacilli are 
there—they are going to die, aren’t 
they, Mr. Benton ? 

Frank Benton, of District of Colum- 
bia—Not necessarily; the spores might 
stay there and retain sufficient life to 
develop. But there is no bee going to 
take a spore from a dry hive and take 
it where it will grow. 

Pres. Root—The spores are in an in- 
active state; the bacilli are in anactive 
state. 

Mr. Hershiser—I have frequently, 
in working around a hive, spilled a 
good deal of honey and it hasrun down 
the sides of the hive. Suppose these 
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spores were present and the bees would 
carry it into the cell where there was 
alarva. Isn’t that a case where the 
disease could develop ? 

Mr. McEvoy—Certainly. 

Mr. Hershiser—Sometimes we are 
working with a hive where we do not 
give them the opportunity to secure 
the honey. Suppose they take the 
honey that is running down the side of 
a hive, and take it into a cell where 
there is a larva, wouldn’t that com- 
municate the disease ? 

Mr. McEvoy-—Ninety-nine parts out 
of a hundred of it are pure. 

Pres. Root—As I understand Mr. 
McEvoy, where he speaks of a small 
portion of the honey being diseased his 
recommendation is that all the combs 
or wax be burnt. In order to be sure, 


he considers it safe to burn every 
comb. 
Mr. McEvoy—Yes, sir. every comb. 


Dr. Mason—I have had a good deal 
of experience with foul brood, and I do 
not exactly agree with Mr. McEvoy 
because he is the best authority we 
have on earth. I do not consider it ad- 
visable, in my experience, to take foul- 
broody bees, cumts, etc., out of a hive 
and use that hive without disinfecting. 
I would not do it. You may lift a 
frame out of there with the greatest of 
care and crush a bee with foul-broody 
honey in it and leave it there, and when 
it is so easily disinfected, I don’t see 
why it should not be done; butif a hive 
has foul-broody honey on it, or in it 
anywhere, it is a foul-broody hive and 
needs disinfecting, and even Mr. Mc- 
Evoy will admit that. 

Dr. Miller—I want to ask Mr 
Evoy if he ever tried using a 

again that had had foul-broody 
in it. 

Mr. McE voy—Oh, thousands of them. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to know defi- 
nitely. I want to know something 
definitein numbers. Did youever have 
half a dozen hives used in that way, or 
how many? Give us something defi- 
nite about it. 

Mr. McEvoy—I don’t know, I sup- 
pose I could put it safely at 5,000. 


—_——_aA__ 
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Ants Fighting Bees—A Colorado Experience. 


BY D. W. 


(Small ants often make their nests about hives, 


fit of their warmth. 
molest the bees nor are molested by them. 
edition, page 476. ) 


ESTERDAY I went out to look at a bee-hive where I 
had often noticed black ants running about as if they 

There were the ants, as usual, 
going in and out of the hiveand climbing up some other way 
whether to help themselves to honey or just for the fun of 


were perfectly at home. 


WORKING. 





They are annoying to the apiarist, 
Dadant’s Langstroth, 


Dr. Miller—Of that 5,000 how many 
of them ever succeeded in giving the 
disease ? 


Mr. McEvoy—Not one, that I ever 
knew. Not a single case. that I ever 
knew. 

Dr. Miller—Now, if in 5,000 cases 


that you have tried there has’ not been 
a single failure, I am willing to take 
what risk there is. 

Pres. Root—After I had learned of 
Mr. McEvoy's experience, in which he 
had tested something like three or four 
thousand hives at that time, I con- 
cluded that we would try to cure the 
disease without boiling the hives, and 
ever since that time we have found 
that we could cure it just the same 
without boiling the hive. Some years 
ago, when we had the disease all 
through our apiary, we boiled all our 
hives, but we left about 10 of themand 
thought we would see what would re- 
sult. I think that there were four or 
five out of the ten that we left that had 
the disease, but I have thought since 
that that experiment did not amount 
to anything. in view of what Mr. Mc- 
E\voy says that he has tried it in 5,000 
cases. 

Mr. Hershiser—I would like to ask 
how many of those apiaries have been 
treated more than once, and how many 
times those apiaries have been treated 
that have had foul brood ? 

Mr. McEvoy—That is a close ques- 
tion, anditisallright. You know it 
is one thing to handle a disease and it 
is quite another thing to handle the 
men. Some men would make a perfect 
cure, others, again, you would have to 
go to several times, and it is just how 
they do the work. Some of them will 
blunder once in a while, but itisn’t the 
hive; they don’t do their work; they 
often put it like this, ‘‘ Well, how long 
will I boil the hive?’’ Now, that de- 
pends upon how long you intend to 
boil the bees; surely, you are not going 
to do one without the other. Are you 
going to take these bees that have 
walked all over the putrid eggs, with 
their dirty little feet. without boiling 
them? If you are iin to boil the 





lar book. 


asa 
| property. 


the bene 
but neither 
1900 


to have and go home? 


ling. 


lady?” 


drove it back. 


hive half an hour, I think 
boil the bees an hour! And |] 
know a place in Ontario » 
boil now. 

Dr. Mason—Foul-broody 
disinfecting just as surely as ul 
broody bees, and they can as sure] 
and more easily. be disinfé 
out boiling than can bees. 

Pres. Root—Perhaps it o1 
stated in this connection that Thon 
William Cowan, and quite a number 
scientists across the water, feel that 
is very necessary to disinfect t 
but, as I have stated, we haven't disi: 
fected our hives since, and we 
had any trouble. 

Dr. Mason—You haven’t had f 
broody hives, then. 

Dr. Miller—It seemed to me t 
was a foolhardy piece of business for 
Mr. McEvoy to insist that there was 
necessity for disinfecting, for it seemed 
to me there must be plenty of spores, 
but if you come to think about it, what 
is going to take those spores where 
they can doany harm? And the fact 
remains that if he has had so many 
cases, and snows that no evil results 
have come from them, we ought to be 
able to go on and do what he has don 

W. H. Heim, of Pennsylvania—I 
should like to know whether those are 


the only two remedies for the disease 


by burning the combs or boiling ? 

Mr. McEvoy—Do you mean that you 
think that they can be disinfected? 

Mr. Heim—Yes. 

Mr. McEvoy—You can use the disin- 
fectant till those combs will fairly 
smoke, and you try them over again 
and it will break out. 

Pres. Root—I talked with Mr Gem- 
mill and one of the other inspectors, 
and asked if his experience coincided 
with Mr. McEvoy’s, and he said it 

A Member—Do I understand 
McEvoy that the combs should be 
burned up, or made into wax? 

Mr. McEvoy—I think they ought 
be all turned into wax, and if 
into comb foundation itis all right, t 


Continued next week.) 


| fore suspected—that everything you may read in a ! is 
not absolutely true because it happens to be in that p 
There were the ants actually molesting the bees 
| Of course the bees were not ‘“ molesting ‘ng an 
uninvited and unwelcome intruder is not ‘‘ molested ven 
when you kick him out of doors for trying to carry o!! your 
My bees evidently did not like the assur 

the ants, and it appeared to me as if they were tryin 
them out of the hive. 

Now, what do you suppose these visiting old-ma nts 
did when they were told at the door that it was not 
pany day ’’ at that house? 
Not they. 
in, as if the hives were a post-office and not a priva' 
When a bee opposed the entrance of one of th: 
intruders, she would rise on her hind feet in offe: 
nity, as much as to say, 


the ants; f 


Did they make their a 
They actually insisted « 





‘*Would you get in the 


And when the bee answered that the que 
was to be entered only by those having special in\ 
this six-legged Amazon actually attacked the ¢ 
The same ant would attack 


sever 


the thing, I may not say. Possibly their object was to get 
the benefit of the warmth of the hive. The day was fairly 
warm and sunny for early October in this land of sunshine. 
Comparatively few bees were passing in and out of the hive. 
I went out to look, as I have said. I did more; I got down 
on my knees to watch, for there seemed to be some excite- 
ment. 

Watching quietly, as is advisable when you are close 
enough to see bees and ants ‘‘shake their fists’? at each 


other, Isaw what made me feel sure of a thing I had be- | 


succession, never seeming to be afraid of the st 
bees or of their buzzing or scolding. Indeed, it s: 
it was not possible for the bees to injure the ant 
Of course I did not like the insolence of thes 
males. To force their way into my bee-hive wa 
me. Indeed, I suspect that their purpose was r 
I picked up the hive and set it a foot or so aw 
place. Then there was excitement in antdom. 
ground where the hive had stood was a pile of | 
eggs) looking like a handful of barley-grains 
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umediately began to move to places of supposed 
The terror of the ants did not soften my hard 
Calling the chickens, I soon had the satisfaction of 
« a Brown Leghorn pullet begin the work of destroying 
-ospects of the colony of ants that had been making 
yme under my bee-hive. How she did seem to relish 
fat pupa! And how quickly the other chickens 

ed to like ants’ brood! 
Now, this is not a very valuable contribution to bee-lit- 
erature. Perhaps the black ants which fought my bees are 
the ‘*small ants’’ which ‘‘ neither molest the bees nor 
olested by them. ’’ At any rate, it seems worth while 
port the fact. Perhaps the wise men will explain it. 


Pp ips they will tell me that I ought to have killed the ants 
long ago. At the risk of needlessly exposing an ignorance 
which is frankly confessed to be great, I venture toadd that 
this particular hive became queenless during the summer, 
and that the colony failed to rear a queen, although sup- 
plied with two frames containing brood in all stages from 
the egg to the hatching bee, and that at one time there were 


or three well-developed queen-cells in the hive. Is it 
possible that the ants might have robbed the queen-cells? 
Arapahoe Co., Colo. 


— 


Working for Italian Bees—Pure Mating of Queens. 
BY G. M. DOOLITT™E. 


UESTION—I have spent much time during the past summer to Ital- 
ianize my bees, aud think they are now all pure Italian. But my 
neighbors all about me have black and hybrid bees, many being 
kept in box-hives, so that hosts of drones are reared in these dur- 
ing the summer season. What I wish to know is, how I, rearing queens 
for my own use, Can secure them purely fecundated. 

ANSWER.—There are several plans for the pure mating 
of queens, but, up to this time, all are more or less faulty. 
The best of these plans are the following : 


In the early spring, as soon as you can find colonies 
which can spare it, give capped brood to your drone-rearing 
colonies, and this, together with a little warm feed, given 
each day, will cause the desired queens to lay in the drone- 
comb early, through the stimulation given, thus giving you 
strong colonies with plenty of drones, before your neigh- 
bors’ colonies rear any drones. 

To secure the best results, one or more drone-combs 
should be placed in the center of the brood-nest at the time 
you give the sealed brood. As soon as any drdne-brood has 
been capped from 3 days to a week, start to rear queens, 
and in this way you will have your queens ready for the 
first drones which appear. The main objection to this plan 
is, that such rearing of queens comes at a time when it is 
likely tointerfere with your crop of honey ; for in all queen- 
rearing the colony is thrown out of its normal condition ; 
and whether the old queens are taken away from their colo- 
nies to give place for the desired queen-cells, or nuclei 
formed to take care of these cells, this interference comes 
ata time when all should be booming as much as possible 
along the line of rearing the bees in time for the honey 
harvest, which, as a rule, will be from 30 to 50 days ahead. 


_ If I may be pardoned, I will say that I should consider 
impure stock, with a good yield of honey, very much more 
preferable than absolutely pure stock and little or no sur- 
pius honey. 
__ Another plan is, to wait till fall about rearing queens, 
if you can preserve the desired drones, till all of your neigh- 
bors’ drones are killed off, when, if there are no other drones 
except those you have, you will have every queen to mate 
With those you have. 
To preserve drones, gather all the drone-brood you can 
irom the queens you have decided shall be drone- 
rs, and mass this brood in one hive, tiering it up, if 
iry, to accommodate this brood and an abundance of 
for, the larger the hive and the more honey it con- 
ie better your chance of having the drones preserved 
it re numbers. When this drone-brood is massed, the 
should be taken away from the colony; and as often 
w queen commences to lay she should be taken away 
id this colony kept supplied with sufficient worker- 
to keep it in a prospérous condition, for on its pros- 
ondition depends the freeness of the flight of the 
n every suitable day. If you wish ail of the drones 
your queens are to mate with to be strong, robust 
On some cloudy day when the bees are not flying 
» endanger robbing, look this hive over and hand- 
drones, killing all which you think are not such as 
ld desire. To do this best, take out the first comb 


nd 


tai +1 


k out as above, when it is to be put into an empty 








hive, set on the stand originally occupied; and thus when 
you have gone over every comb, and such drones as may 
cling to the sides and bottom-board to the hive, your colony 
is just where you want it, without any extra handling of 
frames. 

You are now, in a measure, quite sure that the queens 
reared will come as near perfection as is possible along the 
line of right mating, and were it not that this plan requires 
much extra work, andcare in feeding the queen-rearing 
colonies, so that fairly good queens imay be reared out of 
season; and, also, that this late manipulation of colonies 
forfeits our chances of successful wintering, this would be 
the plan above all others to use. And with this plan I have 
reared queens which have proved of great value to me. 

Another plan is to take a hive containing only the best 
hand-picked drones to some locality isolated 5 miles or more 
from all other bees, and as often as may be, take a load of 
nuclei, supplied with virgin queens from the best mother, 
these being from 3 to 5 days old, to this isolated place, leav- 
ing them there from 8 to 10 days, when they can be brought 
home with laying queens, which will, as a rule, be all mated 
with the desired drones. With a proper rack fixed on any 
light spring wagon, from 12 to 25 nuclei can be carried to 
and fro at one time, so that this is not so very laborious as 
it at first appears, and it has this advantage: ‘The queens 
can be reared at a time when nearly every queen will be 
perfection itself, asin this way all can be reared in the 
height of the honey season, when the best queens can be 
reared with the least work. 

Still another plan is to rear the queens and drones in 
the best part of the honey season, and, when ready, take 
the drone colony and as many of the nuclei as have queens 
of mating age, to the cellar, or some darkened, cool room, 
carrying them in before they begin to fly in the morning, 
and leaving them there till 4 o’clock in the afternoon, or 
till after all other drones have ceased flying for the day. If 
each nucleus and the drone colony are fed a little warm di- 
luted sweet just before setting out, and the hives face the 
western sun, queens and drones will fly something as they 
usually do in the early afternoon, and the results will prove 
quite satisfactory. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By EB. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


‘* UNREADING ” 


Yes, Mr. Weaver, it is sometimes a good plan for the be- 
ginner to *‘ unread himself” and go in on his own hook. Bees 
differ very greatly as to their amenability to ‘*‘drumming.” 
There are some (and very provoking ones they are) that will 
all get in army formation and march out of the hive wherever 
they can get out, if you but manipulate their frames a little. 
Others are like yours. Howsomever, a beginner should take 
a watch along for such a job, and give them a reasonable 
number of ac/uva/ minutes before unreading everything—other- 
wise his 1U minutes might be about 2 minutes. ‘ All’s well 
that ends well,” but the main danger of your method is that 
the queen may keep your strips of old comb full of brood all 
the while. Evenif zine is used there is some danger of 
ting some new honey in very undesirable shape. 


ONE'S SELF. 


get- 


GLUCOSE CAN BE FED, BUT DON’T. 


It is somewhat in the line of news to be told that one can 
feed a ton of glucose to his bees. Editorial, page 57. 


MILLIONAIRE BEE-KEEVPERS. 


Want the names of millionaire bee-keepers, eh? Well. 
I’m one—own a million dollars’ worth of independence and 
good hopes—and none of J. Pierpont Morgan’s paper brings 


in larger returns. Few vocations have so large a proportion 
of rea/ millionaires as ours, I take it. Page 57 


THE VIRGIN QUEEN SURVIVES, 


It is an interesting bit of experience from 
when two colonies are 


u. Davenport, 
that 


hived together, one with a laying 
queen anc one with a virgin, itis usually the virgin which 
survives. That would naturally he the case where the bees 
do not bal! either of them, but just let them fight it out them- 
selves—virgin too spry for heavy old dowager. Page 582. 
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SR cesar 
HOW THE SICILIAN BEE-KEEPERS DO. ing stone. Shakespeare was, as always, wise. Those wit} 
. ‘ ; ; ‘ eyes to see can find books in the running brooks. 
We have closed standing frame hives both with and with- A good friend writes commending my ‘“ Home Circle: 
out outer shells; but the Sicilians are unique in plastering on 


av outer shell upon movable standing frames. The plastering 
is to be repeated after each manipulation, I suppose. With a 
frame only 8x8 bees are not so anxious to curve the comb 
around as in frames horizontally long, so quite possibly a 
bamboo top-bar might need no comb-guide. Page 582. 


CAUSFS OF QUEEN-REARING FAILURES. 


And so Doolittle suspects that wrong moves in transfer- 
ring the larve are responsible for most of the failures—the 
quite moderate percent of failures—in rearing queens by the 


Doolittle method. Itis a shrewd test experiment which he 
suggests—take out the larve from some patural cells which 


the bees undoubtedly cherish and see if you can put others in 
successfully. Page 582. 
HUGGING TO DEATH. 

We know that the same facts can oft be read in different 
ways. We are pleased to hear (pleased in one sense of the 
term) that bees are not trying to worry the drones to death— 
only hugging them in the affectionate effort to dissuade them 
from suicide. And if, to dissuade Mr. Archibald from the sui- 
cide of extracting from combs with brood in them, just the 
right body would didactically and effectively hug him—vwell, 
it would be a good deed. Page 587. 


POSITION OF NECTAR-GLANDS, 


I think Prof. Shimek is hardly wise in his choice of words 
when he says that nectar-glands are concealed. The condi- 
tions of the case make it necessary that they be placed behind 
the spots which bees are being lured to touch unwittingly, and 
concealment comes in as an undesirab/e result. Page 5838. 


‘* ENJOYING LIFE ’—SELFISHNESS. 


I like the talk from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, on page 
55, about the philosophy and plan of human occupation and 
life; but, still, I greatly wish some one could give, intelligibly 
and victoriously give, just a little different turn to the phrase 
‘‘enjoying life.” A man wrongly devoted to the enjoyment 
of life is a kitten running after its own tail. And in just that 
sort of a quest multitudes of well-bred, intelligent people 
make their lives into wrecks—make themselves unfit persons 
to be in any imaginable world which God is to stay in over 
night. We must have some banner before us which does not 
have ‘‘ self, self, self,” written all over it. 








Gonducted bu Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


EDUCATION. 


What a wealth of philosophy, and what a mine of truth, 
are to be found in the familiar scriptural adage, ‘‘It is the 
little foxes that spoil the vine.” Is it not equally true that 
some little word, or apparently trifling event, makes a life a 
man ? A fond teacher in my early boyhood—one of those rare 
persons who take by storm the love, respect, admiration of all 
whose lives they touch—said a word that aroused in me a 
quenchless ambition for that which else I would never have 
secured. That word was ‘College.” She said, what I have 
seen illustrated in many lives since that time, *‘ If you wish it 
hard enough, you can get a college education; a thorough ed- 
ucation would be worth more than a gold-mine to you.” 

I wish some happy parent, or some fortunate teacher, or 
some other good angel, could blaze this truth into the mind of 
every bright boy and girl the country over. We should wish 
most fondly and most earnestly that all our children should 
covet the very best gifts. Certainly high among the best treas- 
ures of any life is a rich, broad culture of the mind. Only one 
thing transcends it, and that is a rich soul-culture. 

Were I to be a ditcher, or a stone-crusher in the hot sun 
by the roadside, I should wish a good, thorough education to 
be my companion then and there. The education would not 
only soonest lift me out of the ditch, and away from the stone- 
pile, but it would do even better, it would help me to enjoy the 
life with the spade and the hammer. One thoroughly educa- 
ted can find real pleasure in the opening ditch or the break- 





teaching, but wishes I could be brought to see that Saturday. 
not Sunday, was the sacred day. Another wishes I could }y 
consistent and vote for prohibition. I have no retort for eit} 
We may well remember Paul’s word, ‘‘ Some esteem one 
better than another ; some esteem all days alike.” Pau! diq 
not follow this with a thrust at either. He said, ‘Be we 
persuaded in your own minds.” That is very wise advice. [Let 
us all study both these questions, and all others that 
public opinion as thoroughly as we may, then decide as care- 
fully as we have studied, and then act upon our convictions, 
If we do this we shall please God, I am sure. If this results 
in our keeping Saturday, then well; if in keeping Sunday, 
then well. If it makes us vote prohibition, God wil! smile; jf 
it makes us vote other tickets, God will also smile. God 
not demand perfection of any of us. ‘‘Only one, your father 
in heaven, is perfect.”” He does demand earnest, honest study, 
as a requisite to right judgment. The good education makes 
the hard study easier, and the succeeding judgment more cor- 
rect. The good education does, or ought to do, a better thing 
It makes us charitable, tolerant towards others who also have 
studied and decided differently. It recognizes that al! fail of 
deciding wisely and rightly at times ; and instead of a word of 
condemnation to those who differ from us, we re-examine our 
own views, lest, perchance, we may be in error. 

I keep Sunday, and generally vote the Republican ticket. 
I believe I please God in doing so. If my friends have studied 
as best they may, and have decided as conscientiously as the 
importance of the questions demand, then they, too, please 
God. God be praised for the best mind-culture. That not 
only helps us to right decision, but makes us kindly, charita- 
ble towards him who is led to different decision. 

One of the most blessed things of our day is the greater 
tolerance which we give to those who think not as we do. Ed- 
ucation, clarified and sweetened by the Christ spirit, is the 
glorious parent of this broader charity. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


In my institute work of late, I have been happy in being 
associated with a bright landscape gardener and floricultur- 
ist. In his lectures he gave three principles which he said 
should control in all laying out of home grounds, whether 
the restricted city lot or in the more spacious environs of 
country. 

First, ‘‘ Avoid straight lines.” 

Second, ‘* Preserve open lawn centres.” 

Third, ‘‘ Plant in groups, not singly.” 

I have listened more pleasantly as we have followed tw 
of these rules in our own landscaping. We have no straight 
lines in walk or drive, and I am glad curves are more pleasing 
than right lines. Our little white clover lawn is all the richer 
and more thrifty in having all to itself. A tree or shrub ina 
lawn almost always looks as if it fell out of place. Its foliage 
looks pale and sickly. My plants are isolated, and not 1! 
groups. They are not regular. On my small place I « t 
grouping would have given us more pleasure. Of « 
would if more artistic, more after Nature’s pattern. Is U 
true in such confined limits ? 


‘*DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY.’ 


This is a charming story for the children. Like that fas 
cinating book, ‘‘Captain January,” it should be i: 
home circles where children abound. The book makes 
do impossible things, but in such a realistic way tha 
get that it could not be realized in life. It is charn 
to see how perfectis the union in thought and feelin: ‘ 
father and daughter. Such a victure of home life is 
to hang on memory’s walls. I urge every home ci! 
these two books, and read them aloud in the hom 
the scene in ‘‘Captain January,’ where separat 
posed, brings tears, and raises the heart throatwa 
be all the better for it. 

I remember how our whole household, years 

erated dampness under the eyebrows, when we ! 
Tom’s Cabin’? aloud in the old home. It was g 
Such scenes were common wherever this great 
read. They were good tears, and were not wit! 
in the stormy days of the early sixties. 


does 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty s 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but t: 


copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 ” 
long as they last. 
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We have already arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Queens 
for us during the past season, to fill our orders next season. Although fully 95 percent of the untested 
queens he sent out were purely mated, next season all that he mails for us will be warranted purely mated. 

We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker Queens. We 
have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied during the past season. And next year 
our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens, if that is possible. He is one 
of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of any 
yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees 
are large, of beautiful color, very gentle, scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 

Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach ’’ Warranted Queens will be filled in rotation—‘ first come, first 
served ’’—beginning as early in Juneas possible. It is expected that orderscan be filled quite promptly 
(even better than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rearing nuclei will be run. (But never 
remove the old queen from the colony until you have received the new one, no matter from whom you order 
a queen). 

. All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped, uuless otherwise 
ordered. 


A Warranted Queen for sending us Only 2 New Yearly Subscribers 


In order that every one of our subscribers who wants one of these Warranted Queens next season can 
easily earn it, we will book your order for one queen for sending us the names and addresses of two new 
subscribers to the American Bee Journal and $2.00. FURTHERMORE, we will begin to send the Bee Journal 
to the new subscribers just as soon as they are received here (with the $2.00), and continue to send it until 
the end of next year, 1902). So, forward the new subscriptions soon—the sooner sent in the more weekly 
copies they will receive. 

This indeed is an opportunity to get a superior Queen, and at the same time help swell the list of 
readers of the old American Bee Journal. 

We are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also to enroll the new subscriptions. Remember, the 
sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen next season, and the more copies of the Bee 
Journal will the new subscribers receive that you sendin. We hope that every one of our present readers 
will decide to have at least one of these Queens. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 2146 ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Send for circulars’: | Bushels of Eggs | 
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and most if you get a fast cutting Dandy Bone 


improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. | Cutter. Price % up. Sold direct on 30 | 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH | days trial. Handsome catalogue free 
25 ' 
Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. STRATTON MFG. CO., BOX 21, ERIE, PA. SNe -VTGF 
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WA WWW WW We G Had Good Honey-Flows. 
Ss : My bees have done well this year. We had 
A r a good honey-flow the last of June and the 
mr arm i ne fh O e y. first part of July from mesquite, catelaw, and 
As \ alfalfa, and now have a good flow from 
Ko ws alfalfa and wild flowers. 
aN rhe recent drought has e sehiadent: the element of chance in farming under ee, The American Bee Journal has been a creat 
As ordinary conditions, whereas on ; help to me in my bee-business. I do not see 
a GG how I could have done without it 
at “1 AN IRRIGATED FARM += a ee me a eee 
- wt cop « «+» BEDL, 
Bx ps D f r j ret » yield is larver XE 
a | ever fail or are damaged by bad weather in haivest. The yield is larger, aS) 
Avs quality better and prices of the products highet SS . 
Si ke Hairy Vetch as a Honey-Plant. 
oe) . 4 - 
Zi Our Irrigation Settlement Plan ¥E | _Inresponse to the request for information 
Bs x regarding the hairy vetch as a honey plant, | 
Dr fords an opportunity for securing a well-located, irrigated farm at half the a) can say this 
Ai isual prices, on easy terms, with ABUNDANT WATER, RICH SOIL, KE | About six yearsago I received from the 
aa HOME MARKETS at good prices. Wheat yields, 50 bu. ; Se } Agricultural Department at Washington a 
By, are es otatoes. 3 yu.: alfalfa. > tons = | package labeled, ‘**Sand or Hairy Vetch.” | 
ay oats, 100 bu.: potatoes, 300 bu. ; alf 4 4S pa aint ; ; I. 
a - _ per acre regularly each year. . . S | sowed ul small plot with the seed, and it has 
aa Write for full detailed information Agents wanted ac) grown there ever since, coming up every 
Ax H SS | spring from seed grown there the year before, 
Dr H ; - ls, | I suppose. It yields a tine forage, and blooms 
Bs omestead Land and Irrigation Company, KE | all summer—beautiful blossoms—but I never 
= ; 70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Se |} Saw a honey-bee on one of the blossoms in 
Dr AS . WILSON, emeuats Please Mention bee vournal When writing KG all these years. Sumble-bees and butterflies 
< RS Rez | 
ie VN ENS FNERENG eS | To mak ay. use Sharples ¢ 
ai. NONE ERE CARTER TEN TGN ANON CONOR CONOR ON CN CONN GIN ONCONCON CONN | make cous pay une, Sharples Cram Separator: | Book 
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Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing 


tree on application 





13 THE KING OF 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 


FILLS AND CLEANS 
ITSELF. 






Has been endorsed by over one 
hundred of Ameri-a’s foremost maga- 
zines, and received recommendations from celebrities 
the world over. Without doubt tue pen of the age 


Agents Wanted. 


Catalog 
and 
Terms 





New Style. Old Style. 


POST FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


120 W. 14th St., New York City. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 




























3 SSE 
° 
THE WORLD 
) 
$ 
-SWEETENED : 
; actapaidl 3 
, “California Honey § 
7 6 
5 K : 
? Bee men active; bees more so. 
4 Send for sample copy. 
2 PACIFIC BEE JOURNAL, § 
* Los Angeles, Calif. re 
4 SpeciAL—This year and next, $1.00. ‘ 
+ 6 months trial, 25 cents. 
POTN AA A AAA AAA AA ‘ 
42A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE * a Loe 
mium for sending us ON 
subscriber to the Bee vowed tor 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal oue year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY. 
Chicago, IIL 








THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday during October to 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition and 
return, at $6.00, good in coaches, re- 
turn limit 5 days from date of sale. 
Tickets with longer limit at slightly 
increased rates. Three through trains 
daily. Chicago Passenger Station, Van 
Buren St. and Pacific Avenue. City 
ticket office, 111 Adams St., Chicago 

360—41A4t 





are frequently seen there, but never a honey- 
bee, although my apiary is within a few rods 
of there. 


J. A. MeDonald may refer to some other 
variety of the vetch, or his location may 
modify the length of the tubes of the blos- 


soms. I think the vetch I 
nectar, but the bees I have are unable to 
reach it. However, as I have recently pur- 
chased a long-tongued queen I am in hopes | 
can make a more favorable report for the 
vetch in a year ortwo. There are still a few 
vetch blossoms to be found, and I send you 
two herewith, and a spray of the leaves: also 
an alfalfa blossom for comparison. 
It has been a poor honey season 
surplus to speak of. J. W. 
Merced Co., Calif., Oct. 7. 


have produces 


here, no 
STEELE. 


The Mulberry for Bees. 


When we wrote before we had taken off 
500 pounds of honey, and thought we would 
have about 150 pounds more. When we took 
t off we had 500, making 1000 pounds im all, 
from 11 colonies, spring count. 

I see quite a good deal in the 
Journal about the mulberry for bees. I think 
if we had nothing else for them but mulber- 
ries we would never get any honey. We never 
see bees working on the mulberry only when 
they can’t find anything else to do, then they 
will work on the white mulberry a little. 

Dr. Peiro said, on page 
sert cuttings in July or 
to do that here, it would be very few trees we 
would get. We have hundreds of mulberry 
trees, and have bushels of berries every year. 
I bought a package of seed for 10 cents, and 
from these I raised 500 trees. I think this is 
the cheapest way to get mulberry trees. You 
can buy one-year-old trees from the nursery 
for about 43.00 a 1000. There are male and 
female trees, and when they blossom the bees 
will work on the male trees, and get pollen 
from the blossoms, but those don’t have any 
berries. If Dr. Peiro can find any cheaper 
way to get mulberry trees, we would like to 
hear from him again. R. CHINN. 

Dixon Co., Nebr., Oct. 4. 


American Bee 


605, we should in- 
August. If we were 





Quoting the Honey Market. 


I wish to enter a protest against the state- 
ment made in the market report from Omaha 
and from Kansas City, and signed ** Peycke 
Bros.’’ They say Colorado and Utah shippers 
are Offering honey for 10 cents per pound, 
and inthe Bee Journal of Aug. 22, at $2.40 
per case. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
Honey-Producers’ Association of Denver have 
been paying $2.75 per case all the fall, and 
Peycke Bros. knew it, for their man has been 
at Denver and called at the Association 
Such statements are not only an in- 
jury to the bee-keepers here, but all over the 
country, as having a tendency to lower the 
price of honey. 

Peycke Bros. say in the same report 
honey is selling in Kansas City for 16 
cents per pound. Is not 6 to 7 
pound a pretty good profit ? 

We look to the American Bee Journal to 
help the bee-keepers, not to injure them, and 
certainly such a report does injure them. 

** COLORADO.” 


rooms. 


that 
to 17 
cents per 


The foregoing was not sent us for publica- 
used the 
will not 


have not 
think he 


tion, but as we writer’s 


name, we object to its 


appearance. 


We certainly do not want our market col- 


imns to injure producers, and are indeed glad 


that ‘‘ Colorado” has written to us. We 


imagine that the ‘' 10 cents’? referred to was 


an error on the part of ** Peyeke Bros.’ Sup 


pose 


t 


EDITOR, 


we invite them to explain the matter. 





’ . 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. IL. Ruot Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight,and snip promptly. Market price 

ya2id tor beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayre Co., Mich 


riiease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


s.1t 
to buy a wagon if you buy the right kj 


0! ofte EIN ALIFE TIME 





ELECTRI "WAC 


WAC ON 
lasts that long under ordinary conditior 


of a wagon depends upon ‘the whee 

equipped with our ElectricSteel Whee pls. 

or stagger spokes and wide tires. W 

from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can't 

re-se tting, hubs can’t crack or spokes b« 

loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle 
THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 

Don’t « yn until you get our free book, 

E LECT Ric “Ww HEEL CO., Box 16, Quin cy, Tle 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


1 








Standard Bred Queens, 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.) 

Long-Tongued 3-Banded mations 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 2 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 
America. 

75c each, or 6 for $4.00. 
teed. 


Safe arrival guaran- 
FRED W. MuTH & Co. 
eo for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts 

Catalog on application. CINCINNATI 





One-Pound Square Flint-Glass 


HONEY-JARS 


with patent air-tight stoppers 
Cheapest and best. 
$4.50 per gross. 


‘ 


Shipped from New Yorka 
Send for catalog to 

J M. COOK. 

62 Cortlandt Street, New York, N.Y 


The Emerson Binder 


43Alt 








This Emerson stiff-board Binde: 
back for the American Bee Journa 


but 60 cents; or we will send it w 
Journal for one year—both for on! 
a fine thing to preserve the copies 
nal as fast as they are received. 
this “Emerson” no further bin 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & 0. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CH 










that poultry pa‘ 
for the money 


= makea succes 

training or pre 

that the Reliable Incubators and ! - 
the best resultsin allcases, Our 20th ¢ 

Book tells just why, and a hundre 

should know. We mail the book t 

to-day. We have 115 yards of thor 
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velopment of the Queen. 


Bee-Culture, Dr. C. C. 
r discusses the matter of queen develop- 


Gleanings in 


After considering the time from the 
of the egg to hatching, and to the 
ng of the larva, he says: 


e most important of the questions, from 
wctical standpoint, is, ‘*‘ How long from 
aving of the egg to the emerging of the 
een 2? Inthe American Bee Journal, Vol. 
page 199, in a chapter of the able series of 
cles on the Dzierzon theory, by the Baron 
Berlepsch, after detailing some experi- 
ents, he says: 
These experiments show that the opinion 
nerally entertained, that the queens emerge 
ween the 17th and 18th day after the eggs 
e laid, is correct.”’ 
The time of writing this, however, ante- 
ites the publication of the Journal, 1861; 
ind elsewhere in general throughout the vol- 
ume 16 days is accounted the proper time. 
Indeed, on page 266, Dzierzon gives a definite 
ise in which the time was only 15 days. 
Sixteen days has of late years been accounted 
e orthodox term, I think, in general, in all 
the books excepting Cowan’s, which gives 15 
days. This year I though: I would refer the 
two latter questions to the bees, so as to get a 
positive answer in at least one case. July 18, 
at 10 a.m., I took from No. 85 its brood, leav- 
ing in the hive foundation and one comb con- 
taining some sealed brood, this comb having 
been kept fer more than a week where there 
was no possibility of a queen laying in ir. 
Four days later 1 gave this comb to No. 35, 
after having removed from No. 35 its queen 
and brood. July 26, at 10 a.m., when the 
, oldest brood could not have been more than 
eight days old, I found 20 sealed queen-cells 
on the comb, and seven unsealed. The proof 
is clear and positive that these 20 cells that 
were sealed contained larve not any more 
than eight days from the laying of the egg. 
It isreasonable to suppose that the seven un- 
sealed cells contained younger larve. Desir- 
ng to save all the cells, I did not wait till 
any of the occupants were quite 15 days old 
from the laying of the egg, but opened the 
hive at 9:45 a.m., Aug. 2. I was doomed to 
disappointment, for seven young queens had 
ilready emerged. 
In this case there could be no question. 
e cells were sealed in eight days; and 
ullowing three days in the egg, there were five 
days of feeding; and the queens emerged la 
ays from the laying of the egg. These fig- 
s agree with those of Mr. Cowan. It 
hould not for a minute be supposed that 
y admit of no variation. But it is prob 
that, under normal condtions, they may 


Th 
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OURS IS NOT 


“Like the Page,’’ but IS the genuine PAGE. 


'AGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


“ool Markets and Sheep 


1a8 a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


st MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘lease mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








BEE-KEEPERS'’ 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPPLIES “se 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
OUR NEW 1901 FIFTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG READY. 
Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 





25 cents Cash 


oe SEK 
paid for Beeswax. * 


od 
‘ 


low, upon its receipt, or 2 


3% This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
25 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 


cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





Buffalo Pan-American Tickets 


via the Nickel Plate Ro d, $13.00 for 
the round trip good 15 days; $16.00 for 
the round trip good 20 days. Three 
daily trains with vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Mealsindining-cars, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00. Address 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 38—41A4t 





If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 


send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 





FOR HIS 





‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Kee Journal when writing, 
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Alfalfa 
Honeyoe 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 






age. By freight 
or more cans, 7% cents per pound. 


This is all 


marked flavor, according to my taste. 
McHenry Co., Ill. 





above, and sell it. 


TH 





SS) 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 
A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound ; four 
Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You can 
order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE HONEY 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey: 


I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that I’m 
something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own production 
and then buy honey of you for my own use. Bat however loyal one ought to be to the 
honey of his own region, there’s no denying the fact that for usein any kind of hot 
drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very excellent quality 
of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the honeys of more 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 

We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. 


IOLA LLU 
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HAR ‘ 
= —— BEST== 


Extracted Honey FOr sal6 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Basswood 


wa Honeys 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalta, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


= 


The cans are boxed. 


MALLE 


C. C, MILLER. 
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be relied upon as coming as near the average ural manner, and then seta h nic 
as anything that ean be given. The question with sheets of foundation, ove; ‘ ; 
may arise, why it is that 16 days for the full = Gradually the bees clamber up o ; 7 
development of a queen has so generally been tion, discover its nature and 7 
acreed , » observations have unities, box , y will be des 
agreed upon. Many of the observation have eanT POSTPAID BY tunities and 0X below will be 
been made, not upon full colonies, but upon sometimes not until quite a littl: 
nuclei. Development will be retarded in George W. York & Go. Chicago. been built.— Bee-Keeper’s Review 
nuclei. In the American Bee Journal, Vol. Soe ea 
I., page 143, Father Langstroth reports a . 
7 Ly & rp prety oa wea Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary Introducing Queens. 
case in which a queen in a nucleus was 21 | ¢ "pica. , ee ~ — c + 
“tag “ies pies I anes ofr leasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- J : ea 

days incoming to maturity. in my earl man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, _Mr. Alley has introduced thousa: 
days of bee-keeping I knew no better than to beautifully printed in the highest style of the gim queens by the following met 
have queens started in nuclei, and I had cases | art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in nucleus iskept queenless for three days 
like that of Father Langstroth. But in full cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. hours—then the entrance is closs vit 
colonies | have had many, many incidental Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by plantain leaf, the beesgiven a dose o 
proofs that 15 days wasthe limit. Ought we | Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been | smoke through the feed-hole in the t: 
not to change our belief from 16 to 15 ? entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It hive, and the queen immediate 1 

sacar \reats of everything relating to bees and bee- | through the same place, and the hole is elo: 

keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- By morning the leaf is dry enouch ¢ 

Hiving on Foundation. out this standard work by Rev.’L. L. Lang- : yd " ; . — = Ow 


Foundation, full sheets of it, is something 
that a newly hived swarm does not like; at 
least, Messrs. Hall and Alpaugh, of Ontario, 
assert that such is the case; that they are 
much more likely to swarm out when hived 
on full sheets. Mr. Alpaugh says he believes 
that bees don’t realize at first what founda- 
tion is for—that they don’t comprehend at 
first that they can make combs of it. When 
they tind themselves in a hive filled full of 
sheets of wax placed | inches apart, they 
say to themselves: ‘* This is no place for us. 
There is no opportunity to build comb here 
with the space all divided in this way. Let’s 
get out of it.” Mr. Alpaugh prefers to hive 
inan empty box, which gives the bees an 
opportunity to cluster contentedly in a nat- 
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This pen consists of a hard 
ruslpRpe a holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridiuma—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do not 
leak or biot. 

As they make a line of wmie 
form width at all times 
they are unequaled tor 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
tiller and cleaner. 

3EST MANIFOLDING 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ** Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, With $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 

alone. Address, 
(Exact size of 


xact sizeof GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
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stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I’ 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizrcy, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and _ scien- 
iific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pwedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Boundin cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Biehen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. Fr. Eggers. 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 

*style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
yes, board cover. Price, 50 cents, 


50 pa 
t 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure tbe most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
Revised aud enlarged. It details the author’s 
new system, or how to vet the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex peri- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 


Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 
Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
Shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke. 


Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. 


Price, 10 cents. 

_Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


_Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everythine about Pouliry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. € 


_, Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, bs 
anny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Susiness. 64pages. Price, 20 cents. 





POULTRY PAPER. 
Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription to our 

Journal, and we will send book, Plans for 

Poultry-Houses, free. Six months trial subscrip- 

tion to Journal, 10 cents. 

INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 
29Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





away, andoffers no obstruction to th: 
He uses the leaf to keep the bees ir 
that they may not recover too qui 
the effects of the tobacco. He says { 
practically unknown. One of his p 
immediate introduction of a fertile et 
to remove the old queen, drive all th 
from the combs into the cover or a boy 
the new queen into the cluster, and let 
bees go back to the combs at their pleas 
Again, pick the oM queen from the swar 
and let the new queen drop among ees 
as they are entering the hive.—Arr: ( 
MILLER, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review 


Prevention of Increase. 

Although not prevention of swarmi 
given after this fashion in 
Review: 


the Bee-Kee 


Hiving swarms so asto prevent it 
and secure good results in honey, is 
as follows by Mr. J. B. Hall, of Ontar 
first swarm is hived upon the old sta 
the Old hive placed by the side of it. © 
eighth day all the bees (queens 
any are hatched) in the old hive a 
down in front of the swarm that was 
eight days before on the old star 
maining queen-cells are mashed 
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year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & © 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHI 




















$13 to Buffalo Pan-American 
turn— $13, 
via the Nickel Plate Road d 
limit of 15 days; 20-day ti 
for the round-trip; 5-day t 
for the round-trip on Tuesd 
days and Saturdays, the 
only in coaches. Through 
New York and Boston and 
able rates. For particular 
American folder of buil 
grounds, write John Y. Ca! 
eral Agent, 111 Adams Str 





ILL SELL my half interes 
apiaries consisting of 300 « 

off N. G. R. R. Have too many 
to attend tois the reason. At y | 
GEO. ROCKENBAUGH, Yague ; 
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ewarm that issues is hived on these 
sealed brood. Mr. Hall says that 
won't stay if hived on combs of un- 
“ rood. but that it will stay on combs 
brood. He says further, that swarms 

e full sheets of foundation. 


Returning Swarms to Parent Stand, 


or Root, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


. modified plan which some may like, 
t must always be borne in mind that 
would be severe loss if enough bees did 
romptly hatch out to take care of the 
. especially if a cool night should come. 


} SaVs: 


Our neighbor, Vernon Burt, has succeeded 
as usual in getting a good crop of honey. He 
rns all the swarms to the parent stand, 
viving the swarm a hive of empty combs, 
putting the super from the old hive on 
of the new one. If the weather is warm, 
shakes or brushes a// the bees off the 
bs of the parent hive, and then moves it 
inother location. Hatching brood will 
isually come out in time to take care of the 
young brood. In this way he gives the 
swarm all the strength it originally possessed ; 
and by so doing he finds he gets the best 
working foree possible. This plan is a com- 
bination of the return-swarm pian and of the 
Stachelhausen brush-swarm idea. But he 
says he is always careful to see there is hatch- 
ng brood to make sure that the unsealed 
brood will not starve. He takes the further 
prevention of brushing only during hot 
weather. Of course, during the swarming 
season there will be no robbing, and no fear 
need be entertained from that source. 





Rocky ‘Mountain Bee- Plant Seed | 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 


..FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 

s a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 

say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 

fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
' sters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
1 the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 

e itis said to furnish large quantities of 


e have a few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
fferto mail a 4%-pound package as a pre- 
u for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
e American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \¥% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


& 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 
Chicago. 


( r 


The executive committee of the 
» Bee-Keepers’ Association has ordered 
ie next meeting be held all day and even- 
5, 1901, at the Briggs House club-room. 
arranged on account of the low rates to 
yrce then for the International Live- 
k Ex position in Chicago at that time (Nov. 
ec. 7), being one fare plus $200 tor the 
I p This notice gues by mailto nearly 
e-keepers near Chicago, and should result 
irgest attendance we haveever had. Dr. 
ler and Mr.C. P. Dadant have promised 

esent. Let all come. 
HERMAN F 

W. York, Pres. 


\T 


. Moor! » BCC. 


Co'orado 


The Colorado annval meeting 
be a genuine success. The program 
*n made out for a number of weeks, and 

tready for publication. It has come to 

ilege and an honor to read « paper be- 

Association, and so very few decline 

invited to write or speak for instruc 

ne paper is alread) in the hands of the 
On two or three nights a big magic 

vill illustrate talks by famous students 

ud the bee-industry. And then we are 

have an exhibition of the choicest 

i the United States (made in Colorado, 

» and wax, with bees enough to show 
he thing is done.” 

want to know more, or hive forgotten 
es (Nov. 18,19, 20), write to the under- 

box 432, Denver, Colo. 

’D. W. WorKING, Sec. 








SWEET CLOVER |; 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
Si 10% 25% 50m 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .60 $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 90 1.70 3.75 7.00 
We ee GUE 000000000000 1.00 1.90 450 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


W ante To Buy Honey 


What have you to offer 
and at what price? 
Ati ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Please mentior Bee Journal when writing. 

an ed in no-drip cases; also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 
wall We pay spot cash. FRED W. MuTH 


& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincianati. 


40A5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wallte Gomb and Ex- 


[LOU tracted Honey! 


kind and quantity. 
R.A. BURNETT &CO.., 199 S. Water St., CHICAGO 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 

Car Lots or otherwise: will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough te 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Atf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 

lerse mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Comb Honey and Bees- 

Wantel wax. State price de- 
livered in Cincinnati. 

G. H. W. WEBER, 


43Atf 2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, 
Please mention Bee Journa! when writings 








Fancy White Comb Honey 














$6.00 to Buffalo Pan-American and 
Return— $6.00, 
via the Nickel Plate Road, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, with limit 
of 5days from date of sale, good in 
coaches‘only. 15 day tickets at $13.00 
for the round-trip, and 20-day tickets 
at $16.00 for round-trip, good in sleep- 
ing-cars. Three through trains daily. 
For particulars and Pan-American 
folder of buildings and grounds, ad- 
dress John Y.Calahan, General Agent, 





111 Adams St., Chicago. 39—41A4t 


Catnip Seed Free! 








We have a small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
| ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW subscriber to the American 

3ee Journal fora year with $1.00; or 

will mail toany onean ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.30; or will mail an 
ounce of the seed alone for 35 cents. 





GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


| 144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL, 
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z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


heel FRR TR IR TS RAK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—There is a very good trade 
in No.1 comb honey at 15c per pound; that 
which will not grade No.lor fancy sells at 
from 13@14c; some small lots of fancy have 
brought more than 15c; light amber selling at 
12@13c; the dark honeys of various grades 
range at from 10@llc. Extracted sells fairly 
well at 54@6%c for white, according to quality 
and flavor; white clover ‘aud basswood bring- 
ing 7c; light amber, 54@5%c; dark, 5@5\c. 
Beeswax steady at 23c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 10.—The honey market is 
rather dull on account of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers from 
5@6c; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@ic; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 13%@15kc. 

. H. W. Weser. 


BosTon, Oct. 12.—Fancy 1-pound honey in car- 
tons, l6c: A No. lin glass or cartons, 15c; No. 
1, 14%@15c; very little No.2 being received. 
Light amber extracted, 7%c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 19.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb, l6c; No. 1, 15c: mixed, 13@14c; No. 
1 buckwheat or amber, 12@13c. Extracted, 
white,7@7%c; light, 64%@7c; dark, 5% @6c. Bees- 
wax, 28@2%. H. R. Wrieut. 


OmaABA, Aug.8.—New comb honey is arriving , 


by express in small quantities from Iowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3 50 per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44%@4c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, Oct. 18.—Comb honey isin good 
demand and finds ready sale at the following 
quotations: Fancy white, 15c per pound: No. 1 
white, 13@1l4c; amber, 12c; buckwheat, 10@11c. 
Extracted rather quiet at 6@6‘éc for white, and 
5% @64%clor amber. Beeswax rather quiet at 


27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
Des Moines, Aug. 7.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 


lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and sellingina retail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey. 
PrycKE Bros. & CHANEY. 


DETROIT, Aug. 12.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 
» 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 
12 cents; amber, 7@%; 
tracted, white, 5%@—; 
amber, 4@ 

Offerings of both comb and extracted, es pe- 
cially of otber than most select qualities, are 
ahead of the immediate demand at full current 
rates. There is little selling pressure, how- 
ever, and market is ruling steady as to values. 


9.—White comb, 10@ 
dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
light amber, 4%@ 


KANSAS City, Sept. 14.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, and these met with ready 
sale on the basis of 15@1l6c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex: 
pected and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3. 
per case for large lots, which would be equal to 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 
a firm market is anticipated. Inquiries for ex 
tracied area little more numerous, but large 
buyers still seem to have their ideas too low. In 
asmall way 5%@6c is quotable. 


PEYCKE Bros. 





If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, Car. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS’ OR 


HIV6S, EXtPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANTIN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
’ ew W. M. GerRrRisH, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


River Forest Apiaries ! 


FILL ALL ORDERS 


By Return Mail. 
Italian Queens Warranted 


Untested, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.00: Select Tested, 
$1.50. Half dozen or larger lots as may be 
agreed on. Address, 

RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
RIVER Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
30Atf Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











BEE-SUPPLIES! 


TS GOODS > Ee ve 
R00” — 9e ® A SD, 
SCR AT Ro0r's PRICES, 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





“A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


“Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey”’ 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 


This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM”’ 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcoR and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 











4 Dadants Foundation. 3 


We guarantee seat Why does it sell a 


satisfaction. so well? WEE 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, || Because it has always given better satis. 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No faction than any other. 
LOSS. Because in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. compa SS ‘Chensands of comgé 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., 111. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Back Rock, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1% 

FRIEND ERNEST:—I will try and tell you what you want to know about that queen. | got 
her of you in 1899 asa premium with GLEANINGS. I never saw a small colony of bees buildu 
as that one did. In the spring of 1900 they came ont in fine shape, wintered perfect. I raised them 
up in May and gave them 8 frames more so the queen would not want for room. I never saw such 
a colony of bees as they were in June, and they were actually storing honey when other bees \ 
my yard were starving. No! they were not robbing. I never saw thuse two best colonies of mise 
trsing to rob. THEY CERTAINLY WORK ON RED CLOVER. This is no guesswork, as! 
have seen them. As you know, the past two seasons have been very poor, and what honey ™) 
bees did get in 1900 candied soon after cold weather set in. I packed this colony in a chaff hive 
and left them out, thinking that such a strong colony would winter perfect. The snow came 00 
the middle of November, and those poor bees never a fly until the last of March or first 
April. When warm weather at last came I thought they were dead, as they did not se 
ing much, sol did not pay any attention tothem untilin June. I noticed they were King 4 
little, so l opened upthe hive and found them in the upper story. I took the lower st 
left them in the one body. The queen was laying nicely, and [ thought they would nm a good 
colony to winter. Along the last of July I noticed that they needed more room. | 
super, 24 bc xes, and in a few days they had it full. They have made 72 boxes of as 
you ever saw, and are drawing out some starters now, Sept. 2. 





Very truly yours, GE 





Prices of Red Clover Queens. 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture 1 year and Untested Queen............ 
™ as i Tested Queen .......... ip ioeaeintena sate 
Select Tested Queen ..... 


“ee “ “ 


If you want something good you can not do better than to order one of thes¢ 
ders are filled promptly. No extra postage on these to foreign countries. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medins Ohio. 


@OP” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 4518 Esic Street. 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLI!I 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 





